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that one point of interrogation> "What caused
these fatal spots?" On his arrival he sympathet-
ically questioned the Alaisians. He received con-
fused and contradictory answers, indications of
chimerical remedies; some cultivators poured sul-
phur or charcoal powder on the worms, some
mustard meal or castor sugar; ashes and soot
were used, quinine powders, etc. Some cultivators
preferred liquids, and syringed the mulberry
leaves with wine, rum or absinthe. Fumigations
of chlorine, of coal tar, were approved by some
and violently objected to by others. Pasteur, more
desirous of seeking the origin of the evil than of
making a census of these remedies, unceasingly
questioned the nursery owners, who invariably
answered that it was something like the plague
or cholera. Some worms languished on the frames
in their earliest days, others in the second stage
only, some passed through the third and fourth
moultings, climbed the twig and spun their
cocoon. The chrysalis became a moth, but that
diseased moth had deformed antennae and with-
ered legs, the wings seemed singed. Eggs (techni-
cally called seed) from those moths were inevit-
ably unsuccessful the following year. Thus, in
the same nursery, in the course of the two months
that a larva takes to become a moth, the pebxine
disease was alternately sudden or insidious: it
burst out or disappeared, it hid itself within the
chrysalis and reappeared in the moth or the eggs